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Earliest Pennsylvania Sampler 

THERE are today in existence only a scant dozen American 
samplers made before the second decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and of these all are of New England origin. It is therefore 
of particular interest to those interested in the early arts and crafts 
of Pennsylvania to have an opportunity of seeing the sampler illus- 
trated on the opposite page, which is the thirteenth oldest of which 
record has been made, and the very earliest one made outside of New 
England which has been preserved. It is lent to the Museum 
through the kindness of Miss Cora C. Irvin, a descendant of the little 
girl who embroidered it over two centuries ago, and it has just been 
placed on view for a limited period. To be classed as a sampler, a 
piece of needlework must be signed and dated; being dated 1711, and 
signed "Gray," this example just falls into the category of samplers, 
when otherwise it would be more truthfully called a needlework 
picture, since it has none of the alphabets, verses, borders, or inscrip- 
tions which characterize a sampler. To be sure the date and the 
name are not embroidered, but the guide lines in ink are still in 
evidence, and the unfinished piece of ground directly above them 
indicates that the intention to complete the task was good, though 
something apparently interfered to prevent the execution. 

Nevertheless this sampler antedates by thirteen years the first 
sampler from Pennsylvania recorded by E. S. Bolton and E. J. Coe 
in their large volume, "American Samplers," wherein more than 
2500 examples are recorded and described. Though it cannot be 
affirmed absolutely, of course, that this is the earliest-made Pennsyl- 
vania sampler, it is safe to assume that few will come to light in 
future which are either older or better pedigreed. While there is 
some doubt of the first name of the Miss Gray who executed this 
pleasant pastoral scene, we know that she was a daughter of the 
first settler of Gray's Ferry on the banks of the Schuylkill, for the 
sampler has been in the possession of the descendants of the maker 
since the earliest days. The Grays of Gray's Ferry were prominent 
at all times in Colonial affairs, one of them built the well-known 
Whitby Hall, which has long been considered a type of excellence in 
early Pennsylvania architecture. 

The sampler is worked almost entirely in wool on a coarse hand- 
made linen ; the faces of the two people, however, are in silk. The 
stitch used is a split-stitch, combined with an outline stitch, and the 
work is neatly and compactly done. Considering the great age of the 
piece, it is remarkable that the colours are so excellently preserved 
and still so vivid. All these qualities joined make this sampler a link 
of peculiar interest in the annals of the handicrafts of Pennsylvania. 
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